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ARCHEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 1 

Ninth International Congress of Americanists. — Huelva, 
Spain, Oct. 7-11, 1892. — The Congress was held in the Cloisters of 
the Convent of La Rabida at Palos. These had been restored in the 
style as when Columbus resided there during the preparation for his 
first voyage to America. 

It was opened by an address of Senor Canovas del Castillo, the 
Premier of Spain. He sketched the history of America, showing the 
Monks of Rabida and the inhabitants of Palos were strong supporters 
of Columbus in the organization of his expedition. 

The Bishop of Badajos made a speech referring to the fraternity 
existing between Spain and America. This was enthusiastically 
responded to by Senor Palma of Peru. 

A grand ball was given at night to the members of the Congress by 
the Municipality of Huelva. 

In the evening the U. S. Warship Bennington arrived at the Port 
of Huelva, having in tow the two Spanish Caravels Nina and Pinta. 
which had been built at Barcelona under the supervision of Lieut, 
Wm. McC. Little, acting for Mr. Wm. S. Curtis, Chief of the Bureau 
of American Republics, and intended to traverse the Ocean and Great 
Lakes and be exhibited at Chicago in 1893. 

At the session of the 8th, the representative of British Guiana asked 
of the Sjjanish Government permission to search the archives of 
Seville for ancient documents concerning the Discovery of America. 
Senor Canovas del Castillo responded heartily in the affirmative. 

M. Lucien Adam of France and Senor Fabic of Spain, the President 
of the Congress, spoke as to the best methods of Studying the American 
question. 

Dr. Benk, a delegate from Austria, proposed the publication of a 
general map of America ; indeed his proposition was but a part of the 
general one for a map of the entire world. Dr. Benk explained his 
proposition, which was that this map should be upon the universal 
scale of 1 to 1 million, or about 16 statute miles to the inch. This 
would require he said, about 936 sheets, of which the land might be 
shown on 769 sheets. Each sheet of the map up to 60° North Latitude 
would embrace 5° in each direction. The more northern sheets would 

1 This department is edited by Thomas Wilson, Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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embrace 10° of Longitude. It was proposed to give great attention to 
the physical and political characteristics and that the sea should be 
represented as well as the land. The rivers were to be in blue and the 
hills in brown. Contours to be drawn at elevations of 100, 300, 500 and 
1200, and the areas enclosed therein to be tinted. The Meredian of 
Greenwich to be accepted for the entire map. All places in countries 
using the Latin alphabet to be preserved as officially spelled. Other 
alphabets and unwritten languages to be spelled phonetically or accord- 
ing to some system yet to be agreed uj>on. Professor Benk estimated 
the cost of an edition of a thousand copies which show only the land 
surface to be in round numbers, 1 million of dollars, and the 769 sheets, 
if sold at i dollar per sheet would produce less than 400,000 dollars, 
leaving the sum of 600,000 to be divided among the respective countries. 
The consensus of opinion was that this would be great desideratum ; 
whether it could be accomplished or not, was in greater doubt. But Dr. 
Benk argued that it would be a long stride toward successful accom- 
plishment if an international agreement could be made, by which a 
uniform scale could be adopted for the making of such a map. This 
international agreement, he says, could be agitated only before such 
Congresses, allowing the delegates upon their return to their respective 
countries to agitate the subject, and prepare either the Government or 
public opinion for a successful result. 

There was further discussion and other papers read, some of which 
had no very close relations to America and very small right to appear 
before the Congress of Americanists. 

The rest of the day was taken up by the banquet and preparation 
for the fetes. 

The King and Queen Regent arrived on the 10th, and during that 
and next day the city of Huelva and the town of Palos and the Con- 
vent of La Rabid a were given over to the fetes. 

At the Paris Congress, objection was made to going to Huelva by 
Dr. Brinton, and the outcome verified the wisdom of the objection. 
It was a magnificent Naval Review — 40 warshijDS of various Nations 
— display of bunting — firing of guns — shouting, cheering, banqueting, 
and fetes in grand style ; but as a scientific or historic Congress, it made 
but slight progress. 

The Queen gave a reception at the Hotel Colon at which about 
1,000 guests attended. The Column erected at La Rabida by the 
Government, at an exj:>ense of about 450,000 pesatas (francs) in com- 
memoration of Columbus was inaugurated. These were attended by 
everybody. The locality was, of course, in gala dress. Guns, flags, 
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music, with the bright dresses of the women and clergy, the gay uni- 
forms of the Civil, Military and Naval Authorities and Officers, with 
the decorations of the pavilion and throne-room in crimson velvet and 
magnificent tapestries, of which the Spanish government possesses so 
many specimens, conspired to make a brilliant and imposing scene. 

The Secretary, Senor Juan Zaragossa, was most effective in securing 
subscribers to the Congress of whom he had over 2,000, though only 
about 200 were in attendance, and but few of these were constant at the 
meetings or gave attention to its business. As a fete, it was a grand 
success ; as a congress, its benefits were few. 

The Exposicion Historico-Americano.— Madrid, Spain, 1892. 
— The Exposition was held in a permanent building, one which was 
new — just completed, and is intended as the home of the National 
Library, the Archeological Museum, and ;the Galleries of Sculpture 
and Modern Painting. It occupies the entire square between the Paseo 
de Recoletos and the Calle de Serrano for two opposite sides, and upon 
the other, the Calles Villa Neuva and Jorge Juan. The cornerstone 
of this building was laid in 1866, under the reign of Isabella II, and 
the building was intended for the Department of the Interior. Work 
progressed upon it until the foundations were laid and brought 
to the level of the ground, when the Revolution by which Queen Isa- 
bella was dethroned, brought it to a standstill. It thus remained until 
1884, when the project was again brought forward and the celebrated 
architect, Antonio Ruiz del Salces, jDresented new plans for the build- 
ing as a Library and Museum. 

On the 19th of January, 1887, the contract for the completion of the 
building was entered into with Don Juan Cruneda at the price of 
10,000,000 pesatas. (A pesata is the Spanish unit coin and equal to a franc 
French or 20 cents American money.) Two architects were chosen,the one 
to represent the government, the other to represent the contractor, and 
they were made, jointly, superintendents of the building. Under their 
joint direction, the contractor performed his work. The sequel proves 
the wisdom of this arrangement, for the building is erected in a satis- 
factory manner and apparently without dispute or disagreement. It is 
the custom among the English and American visitors in Spain to point, 
with a certain degree of reproach, to the Spanish character as carrying 
its love of ease and good nature to such an extent as to sap their energy ; 
and to call them in derision, the " Manana people," because it is said 
they propose never to do to-day what they can put off till to-morrow. 
But the erection of this palace, running over a period of time since 
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1866, costing two million dollars, has been completed so that 
the contractor was able to deliver it over, a finished building, and move 
out of it with all his forces within less than two months from the date 
originally fixed by the contract. The building is in the form of a rect- 
angle. On the longest sides, that is facing east and west (the Paseo de 
Recoletos and the Calle de Serrano), the building is 446 feet long. On 
the other sides it is 410 feet long. The principal facade and entrance 
is on the Paseo de Recoletos, the secondary one on the Calle de Serrano. 
The building is three stories — a basement and a first and second story. 
The basement is built of granite, the first and second stories of marble 
and brick. The projections in the centre and at the corners are made to 
break the sameness of the long stretch of smooth wall — these projec- 
tions are of Spanish marble, not clear white, but grey, streaked with 
yellow, and slightly ornamented with engaged columns or buttresses. 
The style of the building is of Greek architecture, though of no defi- 
nite or particular style. The windows are square without caps or other 
ornamentation and without stile or mullion. They are about 25 feet 
high and 7 feet wide, and are filled with clear plate glass allowing the 
utmost amount of light to pass through. The cornice is of the Greek 
style ; the moulding is quite heavy, though in good proportion, and 
projects above the flat roof which it hides entirely. The building 
covers a superfice of 16,850 meters. There is slight decoration upon 
the outside of the building except at the two entrances mentioned. 
Owing to the lay of the land, the entrance to the principal story is 
much higher on the Paseo de Recoletos than upon the Calle de Serrano. 
This fact has been used to advantage in making the former the princi- 
pal entrance with higher and broader steps, more doors and entrances, 
greater amount of ornament and decoration, and altogether more 
imposing in appearance. The approach is by three flights of steps 
extending the whole width of the facade, with a broad terrace between 
each one which is utilized by placing pedestals and statuary 
opposite the pillars or columns between the doors of entrance. Some 
of these statues are seated and some are standing. Those seated are 
San Isadore and Alfonso the Wise ; those standing are Luis Vives, Lopez 
de Vega, Nobrija and Cervantes. In various places on the facades and 
vestibules, are placed medallions representing many of the great men 
of Spain. On the facade of the Calle de Serrano, the pedestal upon 
each side of the entering stairway is occupied by immense griffins 
20 feet long and 10 feet high, with human heads and breasts, 
and lion and eagle claws. Outside of these on the pedestals 
against engaged columns, are respectively the statues of Berre- 
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guette and Velasquez. The palace is a magnificent building, plain, 
simple, in good style and good taste, solid, impressive, not over-decora- 
ted, and excellently arranged for its purpose. There are at present, 
housed and under its roof, three Expositions, one in each story, distinct 
from each other, and organized by different authorities. That in the 
basement is entirely Spanish, belongs to the War and Navy Depart- 
ment, and consists of objects furnished by these two departments. On 
the first or principal story, is the International Exposition Historico- 
Americano, in which all objects are supposed to have relations to 
America and belonging to a period prior to 1700. Senor Navarro- 
Keverter is Delegate-General. The second story contains the Exposi- 
tion Historico-European. Its objects relate entirely to Europe, but 
principally to Spain, and have a greater or less antiquity. Padre Fita 
is Delegate-General. He is a Jesuit Father, a very learned man, an 
ardent and wise Archeologist, and of unblemished character. His 
good qualities were such as that when his appeal was made to the 
church authorities throughout Spain for the loan of their treasures, 
assuring them of their safety and return, he received such offers of 
valuable objects as to enable him to fill his entire space with the richest 
and most interesting. 

Let us enter this building. The basement is 20 feet to the ceiling 
and it has 22 rooms. The first story is 27 feet to the ceiling and has 
46 rooms. The second story is 30 feet to the ceiling and has 49 rooms. 
The principal display rooms or halls form the outside of the rectangle. 
On the side toward the Calle de Serrano, these halls are 45 feet wide. 
On the other sides of the rectangle they are but 35 feet wide. The 
centre of the rectangle is devoted principally to the Library. The 
Reading Room is in the center, is a most excellent arrangement, and 
is magnificently decorated. The Standards and Coats of Arms of 
Spain, of all the Provinces and the principal Cities are here displayed 
by frescoes upon the walls. Medallions of great scientists, historians, 
literati, form a part of the decoration. It is 95 feet square, without 
obstruction to the roof, from which it is lighted by sky-light. The 
books are to be arranged in stacks running out from this central room 
like the spokes of a wheel. As we enter the building from the Calle 
de Serrano, to visit the Exposition Americano in the principal story, a 
turn to the left takes us into the section occupied by the United States, 
6 rooms in all. We can pass from one hall to the other half round the 
rectangle, and out upon the opposite side, or continue clear around to 
the place of entrance. The halls containing the displays of the various 
countries follow in this order: — Nicaragua, Guatemala and Dominican 
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Republic, Equador, Uruguay, Peru, Argentine Republic, the Museums 
of Madrid, Costa Rica, Denmark, and the Antilles, which takes us to 
the opposite entrance, crossing which, we begin again — Portugal, Spain, 
Germany, Sweden and Norway, U. S. of Colombia, Mexico — the latter 
occupying the same relative position upon the opposite side of the 
entrance from Calle de Serrano as does the United States, and occupies 
about the same space. The Archeological Museum of Madrid occu- 
pies interior rooms. The arrangements for light in all these rooms is 
admirable. There are many windows, they are on both sides of the 
halls, the inner ones opening upon the interior courts. These courts 
are without galleries or ceilings, are open to the sky and covered with 
glass at the same height as the roof, thus affording nearly the same 
opportunity for light as is given from the outside. 

The total number of objects comprising the display of the United 
States, was as follows : — 

Department of Prehistoric Anthropology 5,000 

Department of Ethnology 2,200 

Philadelphia Exhibit, and Coins, Medals and Money from 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Mint, and U. S. Nat- 
ional Museum 4,000 

Hemen way Expedition 3,500 

Iconographia Columbina 310 

15,310 

Not Catalogued — estimated — 

Books 1,000 

Photographs 1,500 

Lithographs 500 

Wing Frames 600 

Maps, Pictures 300 

Agricultural Department 100 

Indian Schools 300 

Animals 50 4,350 

Total objects, 19,660 

Considered as 20,000 objects. 

{To be continued.) 



